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Spending  by  Check 

To  The  Public: 

A  checking  account  in  our  bank  pre- 
sents no  added  expense  to  you  and  yet 
guarantees  additional  safety  and  an  ac- 
curate system  to  use  in  your  business 
transactions. 

Every  person  whether  *  *  Business  man* 9 , 
housewife,  employed  person,  traveler, 
farmer,  mechanic,  or  professional  man, 
in  fact  every  one  who  earns  money,  must 
spend  a  portion  of  it. 

This  spending  should  be  done  by 
check,  which  will  keep  an  exact  record 
of  the  income  and  disbursements . 

All  check  books  and  bank  books  are 
free.  Checking  presents  no  added  expense. 

WACHOVIA  BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 

When  you  can  just  about  as  easy  own 
your  own  home  or  have  some  one 
paying  rent  to  you. 

Why  throw  away  your  small  change 

When  by  investing  it  in  Winston- 
Salem  Real  Estate  you  can  make  it 
start  you  on  the  road  to  a  fortune. 

Won't  you  let  us  tell  you  how  ? 

Winston  Realty  Co. 

Land  Merchants 
W.  E.  Franklin,  Pres.  Masonic  Temple 
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The  Men's  and  Boys' 
Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Style  Center 
for  Winston-Salem 

Something  New  Always 
We  cater  to  the  Boys  as  well  as  to  Men 


CLOTMtB&S  AAfO  MEN'S  FOffNiSH/NGS 


"Get  It  at  Watkins" 

School  Books  and  School  Supplies 
Eastman  Kodaks  from  $1.00  Up 
A  Good  Fountain  Pen  for  $1.00 


Everything  Used  in  School 


WATKINS'  BOOK 
STORE 
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ELHONT  and  PILOT 

THEATRES 

Winston- Salem's  Modern 
Movies 

Open  1 1  A.  M. 
Run  right  to  O'Hanlon's 

For  O'Hanlon's  is  the  Place  for 

DRUGS 

Soda  Water  and  Toilet  Articles 


Ideal  Dry  Goods  Company 

Ladies'  Ready-to- Wear  Millinery,  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  etc. 
Trade  Street— Fourth  Street 


For  Purest  Home-Made  Candies,  Ice  Cream 
and  Fruits  go  to 

Polite's  Candy  K-itclien 

114  West  Fourth  Street 
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IGnoktttg  for  ^auta  (Elaua 

T  WAS  CHRISTMAS  EVE.  At  last  the  lights 
were  out  in  the  great  house  on  the  hill.  The 
man  who  had  been  crouching  for  hours  be- 
hind the  friendly  darkness  of  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney, crept  softly  from  his  hiding  place.  There 
was  an  air  of  desperation  about  him.  His  ragged  and  fo- 
lorn  appearance,  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  bloated  features 
showed  the  life  of  dissipation  he  lead.  But  to-night,  strange 
to  say,  he  was  sober.  As  he  had  passed  the  brightly  lighted 
home  several  hours  before  he  had  seen  through  the  open 
window  the  signs  of  Christmas  festivities,  and  bitter  thoughts 
had  filled  his  heart. 

"Tomorrow  is  Christmas,"  he  thought.  "What  will 
it  mean  at  our  home? — three  hungry,  shivering  children, 
no  mother  to  care  for  them,  their  father  drunken,  good-for- 
nothing,  no  money — " 

Suddenly  his  eyes  flashed.  Through  the  open  library 
window  he  had  seen  a  man,  evidently  the  master  of  the 
house,  open  a  small  safe  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and 
hastily  put  something  in  it  and  then  leave  the  room  without 
closing  the  door  of  the  safe.  A  bold  plan  suddenly  entered 
his  brain.    For  hours  he  watched  that  room  with  the  un- 
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locked  safe,  and  when  at  length  the  lights  were  out  all  over 
the  house,  he  crept  out  of  his  hiding-place  to  do  the  deed 
he  had  planned. 

Window  after  window  he  tried,  but  in  vain.  The  ser- 
vants had  not  neglected  to  lock  up  securely.  There  was 
one  side  door  opening  upon  a  little  porch.  He  crept  softly 
up  and  turned  the  knob ;  once,  twice,  he  shook  it  softly. 

A  slight  noise  made  him  run  quickly  and  hide  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house.  The  door  opening  on  the  little  porch 
opened  slowly,  and  there  in  the  dim  light  of  the  night  lamp 
stood  a  small  white  figure,  looking  eagerly  out  upon  the 
frosty  night.  This  was  Thomas,  the  young  son  of  the  house, 
who  was  so  full  of  thoughts  of  Santa  Claus  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  held  the  nursery  lamp  high  above  his  head.  The 
soft  rays  cast  a  glow  upon  the  golden  curls  and  lighted  up 
the  eager  childish  face. 

The  would-be  thief  gazed  as  if  fascinated  upon  the  in- 
nocent form.  Thoughts  that  had  long  lain  dead  in  his 
bosom  stirred.  He  thought  of  his  own  little  son.  Uncon- 
ciously  he  took  a  step  forward. 

"Oh,  it  is  Santa  Claus!"  cried  the  happy  child. 

Then  the  light  fell  on  the  man. 

"Why — where's  your  pack?"  he  asked  in  deep  disap- 
pointment, "and  your  reindeers  and — V 

"I'm  not  Santa  Claus,"  gruffly  replied  the  man. 

"Then,  you  are  looking  for  Santa  Claus,  too,"  re- 
plied the  child.    "Come  in  out  of  the  cold." 

Softly  the  man  crept  away.  He  was  overcome  with  the 
simple  trust  of  a  little  child,  and  he  could  do  nothing  to 
harm  Thomas,  even  for  his  own. 

The  next  day  when  Thomas  went  with  his  father  to 
carry  a  Christmas  basket  to  three  little  children  he  little 
suspected  that  the  man  he  saw  there  was  the  one  he  had 
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thought  was  Santa  Claus ;  but  the  man  recognized  Thomas, 
and  his  after  life  proved  that  he  had  realized  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  words : 

4 'And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

—Emily  Griffith,  '14. 


Stye  $ nuttg  QHjteftan 

The  feast  is  on  in  the  castle  hall, 
Loud  rings  the  sound  of  revelry ; 
But  one,  apart  from  chieftans  all, 
Sits  silent,  and  with  bended  head. 

He,  though  youthful,  tall  and  straight, 
Thinks  no  more  of  pleasures  gay; 
But,  all  morose,  he  mourns  the  fate 
Which  keeps  his  love  so  far  away. 

His  thoughts  are  filled  with  visions  fair, 
Of  sweet  Marie  with  starry  eyes. 
Though  in  his  thoughts  she's  ever  near, 
Yet  distant  far  her  fair  head  lies. 

— H.  J.,  Ml 
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©tie  Cnjnstmas  Spirit 

lARRY  WHITMAN  was  at  his  wits'  end.  He 
)  knew  not  where  to  turn.  Six  of  his  twenty-nine 
|  years  had  been  spent  on  this  wonderful  chemi- 
!j  cal  discovery  and  now  to  find  that  he  had  no 
money  to  complete  it  just  as  success  was  draw- 
ing on  the  horizon,  was  enough  to  throw  a  less  certain  man 
into  despair,  and  it  stunned  Harry 

He  sat  in  a  large  chair  with  his  head  bowed  on  the 
table  in  his  work  room.  This  room  was  one  to  give  delight 
to  any  lover  of  chemistry.  It  was  a  well-equipped  labora- 
tory and  Harry  loved  it  as  he  loved  nothing  else,  except  his 
work.  Here  it  was  that  he  had  almost  perfected  an  ex- 
periment which,  if  given  to  the  world,  would  revolutionize 
science.  Bottles,  boxes  and  all  kinds  of  instruments  filled 
the  table.  He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  around  the  room 
with  wild  eyes.  Something  must  be  done.  He  could  not 
lose  all  when  success  was  so  near.  His  work  was  just  as 
he  had  left  it  when  he  had  received  that  awful  letter  tell- 
ing him  that  he  was  penniless.  He  rose  and  with  trembling 
hands  put  the  table  in  order.  Then  taking  his  hat  he  went 
out. 

On  reaching  the  street  he  was  greeted  with  a  chilling 
wind,  and  the  powdery  snow  struck  his  face,  sending  a 
shiver  through  his  body.  The  bracing  air  seemed  to  bring 
him  to  himself.  He  noticed  that  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  men,  women  and  children,  rushing  hither  and  thither. 
Each  person  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  trying  to  over- 
take everyone  else.  "Why  were  the  streets  so  crowded? 
What  had  happened?  He  suddenly  remembered  that  it  had 
been  only  a  few  hours  since  he  had  got  that  letter  and  that 
was  on  December  the  twenty-fourth.  AVhy,  it  was  Christ- 
mas Eve. 
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He  stood  on  the  step  and  watched  the  happy  faces 
passing  him.  All  were  radiating  the  joyful  Christmas 
Spirit,  but  Harry  was  not  thrilled  with  it.  What  had  he  to 
be  happy  over?  His  dearest  wish  was  not  to  be  granted, 
just  as  he  was  sure  of  its  fulfillment.  The  happiness  of  the 
world  jarred  upon  him,  and  he  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes,  as  he  stepped  into  the  street  and  joined  the  hurry- 
ing, scurrying  crowd. 

Avoiding  the  crowds  as  much  as  possible,  he  wandered 
aimlessly  about  until  he  found  himself  in  front  of  his  uncle's 
brown-stone  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He  stopped  and 
gazed  at  a  lighted  window  on  the  third  floor.  He  saw  a 
woman  in  a  trained  murse's  garb  pass  the  window.  His 
thoughts  were  taken  from  the  window  by  hearing  a  cheer- 
ful voice  call  out : 

" Merry  Christmas." 

Turning  he  saw  a  small  boy,  his  round,  chubby  face 
beaming  with  happines,  standing  behind  him.  His  hands 
were  in  his  pockets  and,  unlike  the  other  people  on  the 
streets,  he  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry. 

"Are  you  going  to  hang  up  your  stocking  tonight?" 
he  asked  in  his  friendly,  childish  way.  "I've  got  mine 
hung  up  and  ready  for  Sandy  Claus.  He's  going  to  bring 
me  just  lots  o'  things,  so  I  hung  up  two.  Is  he  coming  to 
see  you?" 

Being  in  no  mood  to  talk  to  the  child,  the  questions 
only  irritated  the  man. 

"What  are  you  looking  so  sad  about?"  the  little  fel- 
low asked.  "Mother  said  that  everybody  must  be  happy 
on  Christmas  Eve  for  it  was  on  that  night  that  the  Christ 
Child  was  born.  Say,  do  you  think  he  was  a  little  boy  like 
me?" 

At  the  question  Harry  started.  The  child's  words  had 
carried  him  back  to  that  Christmas  Eve  years  ago  when 
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his  mother  had  told  him  of  the  Christ  Child  and  the  Christ 
Spirit  that  filled  the  world  at  Christmas  time.  So  laying 
his  hand  on  the  curly  head  of  the  child,  he  said: 

"Yes,  my  little  fellow,  He  was  a  boy  just  like  you. 
Don't  you  know  you  should  not  be  out  in  this  snow?  Where 
do  you  live?" 

"Oh,  I  live  in  the  house  where  all  the  lights  are.  I 
guess  I  had  better  go.  Good  bye.  Besure  and  hang  up 
your  stocking."  He  ran  to  the  gate  and  turning,  called 
out : 

"Merry  Christmas." 

Harry  stood  for  a  few  seconds  thinking  of  the  child 
and  his  words.  Again  he  looked  at  that  lighted  room,  and 
again  he  saw  the  nurse  pass  the  window.  His  uncle  must 
be  ill,  for  that  light  was  in  his  room.  Why  not  call  and  ask 
about  him?  It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  surely  he  could  for- 
give, if  he  could  not  forget.  He  slowly  went  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell.  Mr.  Whitman's  valet,  who  answered 
his  ring,  seemed  very  much  surprised  to  see  him. 

"Come  in,  sir,"  he  said.  "Your  uncle  has  been  asking 
for  you,  sir.  He  seemed  to  think  that  you  were  in  the  house. 
You  know  that  he  is  very  ill?" 

Harry  shook  his  head  as  he  followed  the  man  up  the 
stairs.  He  was  carried  into  his  uncle's  private  sitting- 
room.  The  room  was  just  as  he  remembered  it.  Many 
happy  hours  he  had  spent  in  that  room,  and  the  old  times 
came  back  to  him.  His  uncle  Robert  had  made  this  a  happy 
home  for  him,  and  he  would  still  be  here  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  quarrel  over  his  law  course.  He  looked  around 
the  room.  Only  one  change  had  been  made.  In  place  of 
the  old  walnut  desk  which  had  formerly  stood  in  the  corner 
there  was  a  small  desk  of  foreign  workmanship.  He  walked 
over  to  the  desk.  It  was  open  and  he  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  lying  on  top  of  it,  two  closely  written  sheets 
of  paper,  and  an  envelop,  addressed  to  himself.    His  curiosi- 
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ty  was  aroused.  Taking  up  the  sheets  of  paper  he  saw  that 
the  letter  was  to  himself,  and  written  by  his  uncle.  He 
read : 

' '  My  Dear  Nephew  : 

You  are  dear  to  me  even  as  my  own  son  would  be,  and 
I  have  waited  as  long  as  I  can  for  you  to  come  back  home. 
This  is  your  home,  my  boy,  and  you  should  make  it  such. 
Surely  you  can  forgive  an  old  man  his  angry  words  over  a 
foolish  matter,  and  come  home  to  cheer  one  more  Christmas 
for  him.  The  Christmas  time  has  made  me  think  of  the 
happy  Christmas es  we  used  to  have  here.    I — " 

Here  the  letter  suddenly  stopped.  Evidently  something 
had  kept  his  uncle  from  completing  it.  As  he  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  hall  he  folded  the  letter  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket.  He  met  the  valet  at  the  door  and,  on  being  told 
to  follow,  Harry  went  to  his  uncle's  room. 

The  doctor  and  nurse  silently  withdrew  as  Harry  went 
over  to  the  bed.  The  old  man's  eyes  questioned  him  as  he 
stood  by  the  bed.  Taking  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  Harry 
knelt  by  the  bed  and  took  the  sick  man's  hand  in  his.  Clos- 
ing his  eyes  the  uncle  placed  his  other  hand  on  the  nephew's 
head  and  a  happy  peaceful  look  flittered  over  his  worn 
face.    Then  opening  his  eyes  he  said : 

"I  bless  you,  my  son.  This  will  be  the  happiest  Christ- 
mas I  have  ever  had  in  spite  of  my  illness.  We  will  do  great 
things  for  science,  my  boy,  you  and  I." 

— Callie  Lewis,  '14. 
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All's  mil  Otyat  Suite  W" 

HE  OLD  MAN  sat  in  the  chimney  corner,  with 
a  small  kinky -headed  grandson  on  either  knee. 
Mammy  Sylvia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
was  busy  washing  a  tub  of  clothes.  In  a  cor- 
ner, on  an  old  rickety  bed,  lay  the  father  of 
the  little  ones,  his  body  contorted  with  the  "rheumatiz. " 
A  blast  of  wind  shook  the  house,  driving  a  billow  of  snow 
before  it.    The  two  children  snuggled  up  to  the  old  man. 

"Grandpap,"  said  Nebuchadnezzer,  the  older  of  the 
two  boys,  "tell  we'uns  'bout  Christmas  when  yo'  was  a 
boy.    Did  Santy  Claus  ebber  come  to  see  yo'?" 

"La,  chile,  I  reckon  he  did,"  said  Grandpap,  his  face 
lighting  up  as  his  mind  traveled  back  over  his  youth. 
"When  I  was  a  chap  no  bigger  dan  you  boys  Santy  Claus 
com'  to  see  us  ev'ry  Christmas.  He  brung  us  sugar  candies 
an'  nuts  an' — " 

Here  Mammy  Sylvia's  voice  broke  in. 
"Now,  Grandpap,  you  let  dem  boys  be.  Dey's  got 
somethin'  else  to  do  ceptin  listen  to  you.  Charles  Henry, 
you  rock  Lilly  Bell  to  sleep."  For  the  baby  was  beginning 
to  cry.  "An'  you,  Nebuchadnezza,  git  yo'  little  shovel  an 
go  out  an'  see  if  you  caint  make  sum  money  shovelin'  snow 
for  de  white  folks.  The  idy  of  you'uns  settin'  there  talkin' 
'bout  Santy  Claus,  wid  dat  wuffless  old  grandpap  o'  yourn, 
an'  me  here  scrubbin  away  to  fill  yo'  moufs  wid  bread, 
what  wid  yo'  pap  down  wid  de  rheumatiz  an'  yo7  grandpap 
too  old  to  do  anything  ceptin  to  eat." 

The  boys  jumped  down  and  started  about  their  tasks 
without  a  word.  Nebuchadnezzer  went  out  into  the  whirl- 
ing snow  with  his  shovel.  He  soon  reached  the  business 
section  of  the  town  and  began  looking  for  a  job.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  a  pocket  full  of  jingling  pennies, 
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lor  he  was  an  industrious  little  fellow,  since,  being  the 
oldest  oi  the  iamiiy  he  had  always  had  to  work.  When 
ms  hands  weie  so  salt  he  could  work  no  longer,  lie  started 
home.  As  he  was  crossing  the  ousy  street  not  lar  irom  tne 
back  alley  where  he  lived,  a  great  red  auco  daslied  around 
a  corner  and  was  upon  him  Detore  he  could  jump.  He  went 
down  with  a  cry  and  when  the  machine  passed  on  he  lay 
still.  When  the  man  in  the  machine  hurried  back  to  tne 
boy,  a  crowd  had  already  gathered  around  him  and  he  had 
to  push  his  way  through  to  him.  As  he  stood  above  him, 
the  child's  eyes  slowly  opened.  Bewilderedly  he  gazed  at 
the  stranger,  taking  in  every  detail  from  his  great  fur  cap 
and  coat  to  his  boots.  At  last  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
asked  tremblingly,  "Be  you  Santy  Claus?" 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  picked  him  up  and  placed 
him  in  his  machine.  With  a  few  questions  he  found  where 
the  boy's  home  was.  They  started  down  the  street  and 
when  he  began  to  throw  on  higher  speed,  the  boy  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  boy's  home.  When  Nebu- 
chadnezzer  saw  Mammy  Sylvia  and  Charles  Henry  at  the 
window  he  called  shrilly  that  Santa  Claus  had  come  to  see 
them.  As  the  man  got  out  and  carried  the  wounded  child 
into  the  house,  Mammy  Sylvia  clasped  her  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, "Oh!  It's  Massa  Henry!    It's  Massa  Henry!" 

Grandpap  got  totteringly  to  his  feet  and  looked  at  him, 
his  face  beaming  with  pleasure.  "Thank  the  Lawd!"  was 
all  he  could  say. 

Then  the  man  saw  that  the  old  man  was  the  Uncle  Eben 
of  his  childhood,  who  had  been  one  of  his  father's  slaves, 
and  that  Mammy  Sylvia  had  been  a  kinky-headed  "kitchen 
gal"  at  home  before  "The  Surrender." 

He  sat  down  before  the  cheerful  fire  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  happy  negroes.  Then  as  dusk  was  coming  on 
he  had  to  leave. 
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That  night,  after  the  children  were  asleep,  the  man 
again  drove  up  to  the  honse  and  taking  out  two  large  bas- 
kets, one  filled  with  packages  and  toys  and  the  other  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  turkey  foot  sticking  out  from  under 
the  cover.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  He  was  admitted,  and 
after  telling  Mammy  Sylvia  not  to  make  any  noise  to  arouse 
the  children,  he  placed  the  baskets  on  the  floor.  Going 
back  out  to  his  machine,  he  took  out  a  small  ceder  Christ- 
mas Tree.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the  delighted  Mammy 
Sylvia  and  Grandpap,  he  rigged  up  a  surprise  for  the  child- 
ren. He  opened  the  other  basket  and  displayed  an  assort- 
ment of  Christmas  "goodies"  calculated  to  make  an  ideal 
dinner  for  the  family. 

Next  morning  when  Nebuchadnezzer  awoke  and  saw 
the  well  filled  tree  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  exclaimed,  "Wake 
up,  Charles  Henry !  Santy  Claus  has  done  com '  to  see  us ; 
shore  miff  he  has ! ' ' 

This  Christmas  treat  was  the  beginning  of  better  times 
for  them.  "Massa  Henry"  gave  Mammy  Sylvia  a  position 
in  his  home  and  saw  to  it  that  they  were  never  in  such  need 
again  that  little  Nebuchadnezzer  would  have  to  go  out  and 
face  a  howling  tempest,  shoveling  snow  to  get  a  few  pennies 
to  help  feed  them. 

— Curtis  L.  Yogler,  '15. 
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Utrtnnj 

Alone  I  wandered  by  the  sea, 

When  the  tide  was  coming  in; 

The  waters  rose,  the  white  foam  splashed, 

Before  the  rising  wind. 

Far  out  on  the  stormy  sea, 

A  proud  ship  battled  bravely 

To  hold  her  own  against  the  storm, 

And  reach  the  harbor  safely. 

The  angry  sea  rose  up  in  might, 
To  grasp  the  white-sailed  schooner 
And  drag  her  down  within  the  depths 
Beneath  the  raging  water. 

It  was  a  battle  royal; 
But  Avhen  at  break  of  day, 
I  eagerly  scanned  the  harbor, 
She  safe  at  anchor  lay. 

— Callie  Lewis,  '14. 


An  iaktru 

NE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  places  in 
historic  Salem  is  the  old  Winkler's  Bakery, 
which  was  founded  in  1800  and  has  been  car- 
ried on  ever  since  by  the  same  family.  In 
fact,  four  generations  have  lived,  worked,  and 
died,  in  the  quaint  little  building  on  Main  Street,  known  by 
young  and  old  as  Winkler's  Bakery.  The  founder  of  the 
Bakery,  C.  A.  Winkler,  was  a  Moravian  minister,  as  well 
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as  a  baker,  for  in  the  early  clays  of  Salem,  every  one  had  to 
have  a  particular  trade.  Mr.  Winkler  taught  his  son  the 
business,  and  he  in  turn,  taught  his  son,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  Today  the  business  is  being  carried  on  by  the  widow 
of  the  late  A.  W.  AVinkler. 

The  most  unique  thing  about  the  bakery  is  the  old  bake 
oven.  It  is  made  of  smooth  flat  stones  and  is  very  large. 
So  large,  indeed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  long  iron 
rod  to  push  the  pan  in  and  out.  Just  to  look  at  the  old 
oven,  we  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  get  those  stones  hot 
enough  to  bake  all  those  hundreds  of  cakes  and  pies.  It 
seems  very  simple  though,  when  we  are  shown  how  it  is 
done.  About  an  hour  or  so  before  they  are  ready  to  do  the 
baking,  they  bring  in  great  logs  of  wood,  and  other  fuel, 
and  make  a  big  fire  in  the  oven.  Then  they  let  the  logs 
burn  down  to  ashes  and  rake  the  hot  ashes  out  into  a  trench, 
just  outside  the  oven  door.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
oven  is  as  hot  as  need  be,  and  will  retain  the  heat  for  many 
hours.  Today  there  is  a  large  steam  oven,  and  I  am  told 
that  they  still  use  the  old  bake  oven  and  say  that  it  will 
bake  many  times  '"better"  than  the  steam  one. 

In  the  olden  days,  the  AYinklers  made  all  kinds  of  fancy 
candies,  besides  cakes,  pies  and  bread.  These  candies,  which 
sold  for  about  twenty  cents  a  pound,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
can  now  be  bought  for  five  cents  a  pound.  They  were  made 
of  very  much  purer  material,  however,  than  our  candies 
today. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  AVinkler's 
Bakery  knows  that  it  has  made  the  buns  for  the  Moravian 
Love  Feast,  ever  since  it  was  first  started.  In  the  early 
days,  when  everything  had  to  be  mixed,  cut  and  counted 
by  hand,  these  Love  Feasts  were  looked  forward  to  with 
dread,  even  by  the  baker's  own  family,  for  everyone  had  to 
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work.  Today,  though,  all  this  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  work  has  been  very  much  simplified. 

Although  the  bakery  has  been  enlarged  and  many  mod- 
ern improvements  made  in  the  interior,  from  its  outside  ap- 
pearance, and  from  the  taste  of  its  cakes  and  bread,  it  is 
still  the  same  "Old  Winkler's  Bakery"  that  our  forefathers 
knew.  The  business  is  prospering  so  at  present,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  both  day  and  night  forces  at  work.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  "Winkler  for  the  excellent  bread 
this  bakery  turns  out,  and  she  well  deserves  the  love  and 
respect  of  this  entire  community. 

— Ruth  Anderson,  '14. 


Armmft  Uttlf  tljp  ^DBtman 

T  WAS  THE  DAY  before  Christmas.  The  post- 
man's buggy  was  overflowing  with  packages, 
big  and  little,  of  every  size,  shape  and  color. 
So,  when  he  stopped  and  asked  me  to  ride 
around  with  him,  I  rather  reluctantly  accepted. 
But  when  I  saw  the  joy,  the  postman  carried  about  with 
him  everywhere,  the  Christmas  spirit  the  mere  sight  of 
his  shabby  bag  with  its  bulging  sides  seemed  to  spread 
abroad,  I  was  glad  I  had  even  a  little  share  in  shedding 
happiness  that  snowy  day. 

For  it  was  one  of  the  worst  days  of  the  year.  A  daz- 
zling snow  was  falling  and  the  keen  wind  whistled  through 
the  curtains  of  our  buggy.  But  no  matter  how  disagree- 
able it  was,  the  postman  never  lost  the  Christmas  spirit. 
He  seemed  to  take  delight  in  handing  out  his  bundles  and 
letters.    He  seemed  to  feel  that  each  house  he  visited  was 
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the  home  of  a  friend  and  that  he  was  just  distributing  his 
own  Christmas  presents. 

At  the  big  house  on  the  corner,  he  handed  in  a  dozen 
packages  or  more,  with  a  hearty  greeting.  At  the  door  of 
old  Mrs.  Brown  he  patiently  listened  to  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion as  to  how  she  never  received  her  presents  through  the 
mail,  but  always  by  express.  There  was  one  big  white  box, 
daintily  fixed  up  with  holly  ribbon  and  Christmas  stamps, 
which  he  delivered,  with  great  delight,  to  a  pretty  young 
girl  who  smiled  when  she  saw  the  postmark.  There  were 
many  registered  packages  and  the  postman  never  grew 
iziratir^:  a:  :he  nu^er  ::;s  curs::or.s  which,  were  asked  re- 


package, crudely  aidressed.  A  dozen  little  negros  crowded 
around  their  mother  as  she  opened  it  right  there  in  the 
door. 

The  snow  fell  faster  and  the  wind  blew  colder,  but 
nothing  detracted  from  the  postman's  jolly  spirit.  TVhat 
matter  if  his  hands  were  stiff  and  his  nose  red  with  the 
cold  ?  TVkat  matter  if  it  took  him  till  night  to  finish  deliver- 
ing his  load  of  gifts?  It  was  Christmas!  And  after  all. 
:he     :5:11a::  is  :::>  the  grow^-vir- '5  Santa  Clans. 

— Eula  WalL  '14. 
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Sweet  Betsy  sits  by  the  spring, 

Waiting  so  silently, 
For  her  lover  from  the  noble  deer  chasing, 

Biding  so  gallantly. 

But  her  lover  comes  not; 

For  out  on  the  wild  hills, 
In  a  dark  and  lonely  spot, 

The  hostile  bag-pipe  shrills. 

Still  sweet  Betsy  sits  by  the  spring, 

Waiting  so  silently, 
For  her  lover  from  the  noble  deer  chasing, 

Riding  so  gallantly. 

The  hostile  clan  came  down 

Yelling  so  madly; 
And  bore  him  to  the  ground, 

Wounded  so  sadly. 

Still  sweet  Betsy  sits  by  the  spring, 

Waiting  so  silently; 
For  her  lover  from  the  noble  deer  chasing, 

Riding  so  gallantly. 

— Gregory  Newell  Graham, 
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Auixmtnhilp 

HE  NUMBER  OF  AUTOMOBILES  in  this  coun- 
try is  being  greatly  increased  every  year.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  many  people  mortgage 
their  homes  to  buy  automobiles.  Numbers  of 
people  who  are  not  able  to  pay  their  honest 
debts  ride  around  in  fine  automobiles,  when  they  are  not 
even  able  to  pay  their  gasoline  bill.  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
remark  of  one  of  our  citizens,  that  only  a  fool  or  a  rich  man 
should  own  an  automobile,  is  about  true. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  real  use  for  the  auto- 
mobile. It  is  not  for  the  "joy  rides"  alone,  that  so  many 
people  buy  automobiles,  but  for  business  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  merchant  who  gets  the  most  out  of  this 
modern  means  of  transportation,  for  with  an  automobile 
truck  he  is  able  to  serve  his  customers  with  greater  prompt- 
ness than  he  was  formerly  with  the  horse  and  wagon.  This 
fact  has  been  realized  b}7  many  of  the  merchants  of  our 
oavii  city.  For  some  time  Efird  Brothers  have  been  using 
an  automobile  truck  to  carry  on  their  large  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  business.  The  Carolina  Ice  and  Coal  Com- 
pany employ  several  trucks  to  carry  large  quantities  of  ice 
out  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  Huntly-Hill-Stockton 
Company  has  recently  purchased  another  truck  to  haul  their 
furniture.  Shore  Transfer  is  enabled  to  do  all  of  the  heavy 
hauling  with  one  large  truck.  Vaughn  &  Company,  Gard- 
ner &  Clark  and  Vernay  Company  also  use  auto-trucks  in 
carrying  on  their  wholesale  businesses. 

Then,  too.  the  automobile  truck  has  proven  to  be  use- 
ful to  our  large  factories.    Only  recently  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
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Tobacco  Company  has  purchased  several  large  trucks  and 
have  discarded  their  horses  and  wagons. 

The  Aldermen  of  our  city  have  also  realized  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  automobile  and  have  installed  a  modern  fire 
truck,  which  is  a  fire  engine,  hose  cart,  hook  and  ladder  and 
a  chemical  device  combined. 

Most  of  the  doctors  of  our  own  city  have  discarded 
their  horses  and  are  using  fast  automobiles.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kapp 
has  a  Mitchell  "Six"  in  which  he  is  able  to  go  sixty  miles 
an  hour  or  more.  Drs.  Pfohl  and  Turner  have  Buick  auto- 
mobiles, in  which  they  are  able  to  travel  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Most  of  the  other  doctors  have  small  Fords  or  other 
makes,  which  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Mr. 
P.  L.  Wright  uses  an  automobile  in  carrying  on  his  real 
estate  business.  Likewise  Messrs.  Jerome,  Johnson,  Fran- 
klin, Hendrix,  C.  E.  Johnson  and  many  other  real  estate 
dealers  of  our  city  use  automobiles  with  great  success. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  business  men  of  our  city  are  re- 
placing the  horse  and  wagon  with  the  automobile,  that  the 
doctor  and  even  the  preachers  are  using  the  machine,  and 
that  our  City  Council,  with  a  strict  eye  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  city,  are  spending  money  wisely  for  the  latest  in 
fire  wagons. 

The  automobile  has  a  great  influence  on  country  life, 
too.  With  an  automobile  truck,  the  farmer  can  bring  his 
produce  to  town  in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Emory  Gray, 
one  of  our  townsmen,  brings  milk  and  vegetables  into  town 
from  his  farm  near  by.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  has  a  truck 
farm  a  few  miles  west  of  the  city,  brings  in  beans,  corn, 
potatoes  and  melons  in  his  automobile.  Then,  too,  tobacco 
is  often  brought  into  the  city  in  automobiles  from  Yadkin- 
ville  and  other  nearby  towns. 

Then,  again,  if  the  farmer  has  an  automobile  he  is  able 
to  send  his  children  to  the  city  school,  where  they  will  have 
much  better  advantages  than  those  offered  in  the  small 
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ungraded  country  school.  Then,  too,  when  the  farmer's 
children  come  to  the  city,  they  see  the  city  homes  with  their 
well-kept  lawns  and  a  desire  to  improve  their  own-surround- 
ings is  awakened  in  them.  In  another  way  the  country 
children  attending  city  schools  are  benefitted.  They  have 
access  to  the  best  books  in  public  libraries,  they  meet  in 
every-day  life  the  best  types  of  young  people,  and  often 
they  are  taught  domestic  science  and  manual  training. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  automobile  is  often  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  farmer.  He  gets  a  touch  of  city  life  and 
then  he  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  hardships  of  the  coun- 
try and  he  soon  wants  to  move  into  the  city.  Every  year, 
more  and  more  farmers  move  into  the  city.  This  is  harmful 
not  only  to  the  country,  but  to  the  city,  for  there  are  enough 
people  in  the  cities  already  and  Avhat  we  need  is  more  far- 
mers to  give  us  something  to  eat. 

But  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time  when 
there  were  no  automobiles.  AYe  see  the  busy  doctor  racing 
his  horse  as  fast  as  he  can  go  and  in  a  short  time  he  has 
to  get  another  horse,  for  he  has  killed  his  old  one.  We 
see  the  real  estate  agent  riding  around  in  a  buggy  with  the 
man  who  is  looking  for  a  home.  They  drive  out  to  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  where  the  agent  tries  to  sell  the  man  a  nice 
home.  But  the  journey  has  been  so  long  and  rough  that 
the  man  decides  that  it  is  too  far  out  and  thus  the  sale  is 
lost. 

An  automobile  affords  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  for  the 
whole  family.  It  also  keeps  them  out  in  the  open  air  and 
in  the  country,  where  they  can  see  the  beautiful  things  in 
nature. 

We  have  to  pay  for  this  pleasure  with  worry,  trouble 
and  money,  but  we  get  nothing  if  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price  for  it. 

—Ralph  Stockton.  '14. 
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The  time  of  year  is  almost  here  when  the  students 
have  their  semi-annual  examinations.  It  is  also  near  the 
time  when  many,  boys  especially,  drop  out  of  school.  Those 
who  have  not  studied  as  they  should  are  full  of  misgivings, 
for  fear  they  will  not  "pass".  Therefore  they  drop  out 
without  even  attempting  to  take  the  examinations.  This 
is  a  grave  mistake,  but  one  which  many  students  make. 
A  boy  who  is  afraid  that  he  will  "fall  down"  considers  the 
matter  in  this  way:  "What  is  the  use  for  me  to  stay  in 
school?  I  am  going  to  fail  anyway,  and  so  I  might  as  well 
stop  now." 

However,  without  doubt,  he  should  not  stop.  In  the 
first  place,  a  boy  who  will  stop  school  rather  than  face 
examinations  in  which  he  feels  that  he  will  fail,  is  a  coward! 
Many  battles  have  been  won  by  the  perseverance  of  the  men 
who  refused  to  give  up  and  won  out  in  the  end.  In  our 
foot-ball  game  with  High  Point  on  Thanksgiving,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  High  Point  had  outplayed  us  and  it 
seemed  that  the  game  was  theirs.    However,  our  boys  re- 
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fused  to  accept  defeat  and  fought  much  harder  than  they 
had  before,  and,  consequently,  we  won.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  perseverance  winning  out. 

Many  boys  stop  school  intending  to  go  to  work  and 
come  back  to  school  next  year.  However,  few  boys  who 
stop  school  once,  ever  come  back.  The  next  year  they  feel 
ashamed  to  be  behind  their  former  classmates  and  accord- 
ingly do  not  re-enter  school. 

A  boy  may  also  think  that  going  to  school  does  him  no 
good,  but  if  he  thinks  so,  let  him  ask  any  prominent  man 
the  same  question.  When  the  members  of  the  Juvenile 
Club  were  getting  up  statistics,  one  of  the  questions  asked 
was:  ''Would  you  give  preference,  in  employing  help,  to 
a  graduate  of  the  High  School  over  a  boy  of  equal  age  who 
was  not  a  graduate?"  Invariably,  the  prominent  men  of 
our  city  answered  that  they  would  prefer  a  High  School 
graduate,  and  without  doubt  it  is  the  same  way  every- 
where else. — A.  J.  F. 
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AUNT  MINERVA'S  QUESTION  BOX. 

Question : 

How  may  I  so  slim  and  tali, 

Gain  in  weight  before  the  fall? — R.  0.,  '15. 
Answer : 

Do  less  studying,  a  few  holidays  take 

If  you  the  two-hundred  mark  would  make. 


Question : 

Dear  Auntie — I  pray  thee,  tell  me  what  to  do 
AVhen  my  class  is  promoted,  to  be  promoted  too? 

—J.  K.,  '17. 

Answer : 

Keep  your  eyes  to  the  front,  and  not  the  smallest 
duty  shirk ; 

And  around  Prince  Albert  Park  never  let  yourself 
lurk. 


Question : 

Aunt  Minerva,  will  you  please  tell  me  what  I  shall 
take? 

My  classmates  say  I  talk  so  loud  I  make  their  ears 
ache.— B.  L.,  '15. 

Answer : 

My  dear  child,  when  you  speak,  always  bend  your 
head  down. 

If  this  is  done  successfully,  they  will  not  hear  a  sound. 


Question : 

A  dye,  Aunt  Minerva,  I  pray  you  recommend, 
That  would  to  my  cheeks  a  little  color  lend. — C.  V., 
'15. 
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Answer : 

Go  to  the  country,  and  live  in  a  house  without  a  door, 
Where  you  can  get  fresh  air  and  sunshine  galore. 


Question : 

When  a  fellow  is  handsome  and  he  knows  it,  Auntie, 
too. 

How  may  he  appear  to  be  modest  all  the  way  through  ? 

— G.  N.  G.,  '14. 

Answer : 

The  next  time  you  are  beaten  in  a  fight  by  someone 

older  than  you, 
Go  look  in  a  mirror,  and  see  if  you  wont  shed  a  tear 

or  two. 


Question : 

How  to  overcome  timidity,  Aunt  Minerva,  will  you 

kindly  explain. 
My  teachers  would  all  be  so  delighted  if  an  answer 

you  would  deign. — H.  S.,  '15. 

Answer : 

Be  courageous;  have  a  ready  word  on  your  lip. 
Any  opportunity  for  speaking  be  sure  not  to  let  slip. 


Question : 

Oh,  wise  Aunt  Minerva,  I've  troubled  my  brain  sick 
Please  give  me  a  reducing  remedy  quick. — M.  P.,  '15. 
Answer : 

That's  easy  enough,  dear  child;  listen  here, 
Just  live  on  imagination  for  only  a  year. 

Question : 

Dear  Lady,  will  you  kindly  aid  a  most  discouraged  man  ? 
To  be  popular  with  the  girls,  will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  ? 
— C.  E.,  '15. 
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Answer : 

Be  not  so  forward  and  don't  flirt  so  much. 
Be  very  quiet,  and  talk  less,  then  soon  their  hearts 
you'll  touch. 

Question  : 

A  boon,  dear  Auntie !  1,  who  am  so  small, 
Implore  the  knowledge  of  growing  large  and  tall. — 
C.  R ,  '15. 

Answer: 

Take  exercise.    When  mother  commands,  straightway 

get  up  and  move. 
Forget  school.    Go  hunting,  if  your  height  you  would 

improve. 
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Paul  Lee  Walker,  a  graduate  of  the  Winston  High 
School,  holds  a  responsible  position  with  the  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 


Martha  Roberts,  who  was  formerly  a  student  of  the 
Winston  High  School,  is  attending  Salem  College  this  year. 


"  Reicl  Elmore,  who  was  formerly  a  student  at  the  Win- 
ston High  School,  is  now  attending  school  at  Clemmons. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  accident  of  DeWitt 
Langly,  a  member  of  the  tenth  grade  at  the  High  School. 
He  was  seriously  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  bicycle  on  Thurs- 
day, and  blood  poison  set  in  in  his  leg,  he  was  taken  im- 
mediately to  the  hospital,  where  he  underwent  an  opera- 
tion. The  operation  was  successful,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  he  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery. 


Harry  Beck,  of  the  tenth  grade,  has  been  unable  to 
attend  school  this  year  on  account  of  illness. 


John  Stovall,  af  ormer  student  of  our  High  School, 
holds  a  responsible  position  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company. 


Mamie  Swaim,  who  formerly  attended  our  High  School, 
holds  a  position  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 


George  Whaling  is  now  working  at  the  Forsyth  Chair 
Company. 
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Conrad  Smitherman,  a  former  student  of  this  school, 
has  a  responsible  position  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company. 


Henry  Green,  formerly  of  this  High  School,  is  now  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Navy. 


Riley  Matthews  holds  a  position  at  the  Maline  Mills. 


Dovie  Stenson,  a  member  of  the  eighth  grade  in  our 
school,  left  recently  on  account  of  her  eyesight. 


Ernest  M.  Jordan  is  now  working  for  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  at  Norfolk,  Va. 


Pliny  Hege,  who  has  been  holding  a  position  at  the 
Southbound  Railroad  Office,  has  left  for  the  country,  where 
he  will  remain  some  time. 


Esther  Brewer,  a  former  student  of  the  High  School, 
has  a  position  in  Efird's  Department  Store. 


Mary  Williams,  who  was  a  student  in  the  High  School, 
has  a  position  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 


Dennis  Fogleman,  a  former  pitcher  on  the  High  School 
base-ball  team,  has  left  for  Texas,  where  he  will  make  his 
future  home  with  his  uncle. 


Alma  Maynard,  who  left  the  High  School  last  year, 
has  a  position  in  Efird's  Department  Store. 


Vernie  Ferguson  and  Robert  Carmichael  of  the  ninth 
grade  are  recovering  from  long  attacks  of  typhoid  fever. 


so 
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Mary  Stovall  of  the  Eight  B.,  is  out  with  typhoid. 


Jeannette  Bennett,  who  at  one  time  attended  our  High 
School,  is  having  a  pleasant  visit  in  Gainsviile.  Texas: 


Walter  Jordan  of  last  year's  Ninth  B.,  is  now  attending 
Mar's  Hill.  His  many  friends  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
he  recently  broke  his  arm  while  playing  foot-ball. 


Miss  Eva  Wall  has  a  position  as  stenographer  in  Mr. 
Reade  Johnson's  office. 


The  senior  class  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Lona  Morgan, 
one  of  its  members  who  moved  to  Bridgeton,  X.  J. 


On  Wednesday,  November  the  twenty-sixth,  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  exercises  were  held  in  the  High  School  Audi- 
torium. The  front  of  the  platform  was  piled  high  with 
gifts  for  the  Associated  Charities,  given  by  the  High  School 
girls  and  boys.  The  program  included  the  reading  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  and  several  interesting  reci- 
tations and  readings,  also  several  piano  and  vocal  selections. 
Mr.  P.  S.  Wright  delivered  a  very  interesting  address.  As 
a  climax  the  Senior  Class  presented  a  big  turkey,  tied  with 
their  class  colors,  to  our  faithful  janitor,  Joe  Long. 


ALAS!  POOR  FRESHMAN. 

A  freshman  was  heard  to  say  one  dark  gloomy  day. 

As  homeward  he  travelled  so  sad, 
Meyers'  Ancient  History  to  me  is  a  mystery, 

And  Latin  is  just  as  bad, 
The  rules  of  English  Grammar  I  can't  beat  in  with  a 
hammer, 

And  Arithmetic  drives  me  mad. 
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The  Sage  is  a  splendid  magazine  full  of  well  written 
stories  and  poems.  The  jokes  are  clever  and  original.  In 
fact  every  department  is  a  credit  to  its  editors.  The  cuts 
add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  magazine. 

The  Statesville  High  School  Magazine  brings  to  us 
several  interesting  stories  and  the  poems  are  fine.  "How 
Henry  Kept  the  Key"  is  very  amusing.  We  think  a  few 
original  jokes  would  help  it. 

The  Critic,  Lynchburg,  Va.  The  story.  "He  Changed 
His  Mind,"  and  the  poem,  "Thanksgiving  Day,"  are  fine. 
We  congratulate  the  foot-ball  team  of  Lynchburg  High 
School. 

We  were  glad  to  receive  the  Vexillum,  and  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  There  are  a  number  of  original  stories  and 
jokes.    "Squaring  Accounts"  deserves  special  mention. 
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The  students  of  our  High  School  have  entered  into  a 
new  field  of  athletic  activity.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Winston-Salem,  the  High  School  has  been  repre- 
sented upon  the  gridiron.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion 
among  the  students  of  the  school,  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  school  athletics,  that  foot  ball 
would  be  a  failure  if  tried  here.  However  it  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  has  proved  a  complete  success,  despite  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  the  movement  was  organize!  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  out  side  help.  Since  then  all  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  help  responded  nobly.  Mr.  Gor- 
rell.  the  President  of  the  Base  Ball  Association,  very  kindly 
offered  Prince  Albert  Park  for  a  field,  thus  overcoming  the 
chief  difficulty.  The  Southern  Public  Utility  Company 
heartily  seconded  the  movement  by  supplying  the  team 
with  free  transportation.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gould  who  was  pri- 
marily the  instigator  of  the  movement,  did  much  toward 
developing  the  team  from  a  squad  of  boys  who  previously 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  game.  The  balls  for  the 
first  practices  were  furnished  through  kindness  of  Stokes 
Lott  and  Cyril  Pfohl,  later  when  the  team  had  become  suf- 
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ficiently  acquainted  with  the  game  to  play  a  regulation 
game,  a  new  ball  was  given  the  team  by  the  members  of  the 
High  School  Faculty,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gould  and  Prof.  P.  L. 
Wright. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recount  in  detail  the  success 
of  the  team  in  the  two  games  played  with  High  Point.  It 
is  to  say  the  least,  remarkable  that  the  team  was  able  to  win 
the  first  two  games  played,  as  they  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  play.  In  the  game  played  in 
High  Point  on  November  14,  the  points  scored  by  the  team 
just  equaled  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  game  was 
played,  while  our  goal  line  was  not  crossed. 

In  the  return  game  here  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  before 
the  largest  crowd  of  enthusiastic  rooters,  who  have  ever 
attended  a  High  School  game,  we  were  again  victorious  by 
a  small  margin,  the  score  standing  14  to  13  at  the  end  of 
54  minutes  of  play.  The  High  Point  team  deserves  credit 
for  the  splendid  game  they  played  here. 

The  following  members  of  the  team  were  awarded  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  full  football  W.  S.  H.  S,  monogram : 
Hamilton  Horton,  Capt.  Ralph  Tucker 

Raymond  Dean  Paul  Walker 

Harold  Speer  Ransom  Weatherman 

Jacquelin  Taylor  Thomas  Wilson 

Harold  Hughes  Julian  Buxton 

Wiley  Wagner  Hardin  Jewett 

While  the  following  were  given  the  monogram,  with  a 
bar,  which  indicates  that  they  did  not  play  in  one  full  game, 
so  won  only  substitute  honors : 

Pass  Fearrington  Walter  Crews 

Gordon  Ambler 
The  prospects  for  a  winning  team  next  year  look  very 
bright,  as  only  three  of  the  letter  men  will  graduate  in  the 
spring.    Every  one  hopes  for  a  longer  schedule  next  season, 
and  for  many  victories  for  the  High  School  team. 
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Boyles  Bros. 


Snappy  Clothing 

for  Snappy 
SCHOOL  BOYS 


W.  C.  Wright  &  Company 

SHOES 

The  Latest  Styles  and  Best  Quality 

Winston  Steam  Laundry 

OLDEST  LARGEST  BEST 


DAVID  H.  BLAIR 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


Install  a  Gas  Range  ™d  Ruud  Water  Heater 

All  modern  homes  are  being  equipped 
/     with  an  "all  gas  kitchen/ ' 

Phone  55. 

Winston-Salem  Gas  Company 


S.  F.  HARRIS  P.  STOUDEMIRE 

Harris  &  Stoudemire 

Dealers  in 

Furniture,  Stoves  and  House  Furnishings 

5  411  Trade  Street 

It  will  pay* you  to  see  us  before  buying. 

CAIL 

MOORE  BROS. 

for  Good  Groceries 

In  our  new  quarters  on  Fourth  Street— 215 
Phone  297 


Huntley-Hill-Sto  ckt on  Co. 

Home  and  Office  Furnishers 
Undertakers  Phone  144  Ambulance 

-  Corner  Fifth  and  Trade  Streets 
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J.  T.  JOYNER 

THE  WEST  END  GROCER 

Staple  and  Fancy  Confectioneries 
Groceries  Fruits,  Etc. 

WILLARD  C.  NORTHUP 

Rooms  712-713-714  Wachovia  Bank  Building 
Phone  335 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS-CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS 
Stop  and  See  Them 

SHAFFNER-LANDQUIST  CO. 

 DRUGGISTS  

In  Bottles 

I    r      #  ifW^IWy.  Simply  Delicious 

and  so  Easily 
Served 

CHARWE  WING 

CHINESE  LAUNDRY  211  MAIN  STREET 

All  Work  Done  by  Hand 

Original  (Si  Leading  Millinery  Store 

You  can  always  get  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  Hats, 
Novelties,  in  Ladies'  Furnishings  at 

MRS.  L.  K.  STANTON 
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Shamrock  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Hosiery 


Your  Mother  Used  Elkin  Blankets 
Why  Not  You? 

Asleep  in  the  deep,  downy  softness  of  an  Elkin  Blanket  you  are  build- 
ing up  the  system,  resting  the  brain,  and  preparing  for  another  day's  battle 
in  school,  office  or  store.  Elkin  Blankets  are  made  in  a  clean,  well-kept 
mill  by  happy,  healthy  employees,  and  are  a  combination  of  high  quality 
and  sanitary  material.    Most  good  dealers  have  them. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Company 
ElKin,  N.  C.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


J.  N.  DAVIS 

For  Fine  Millinery  (Si  Ready  to  Wear 


Powell's  Steam  Cleaning  and  Dyeing 

Phone  388.     435  Liberty  Street. 


LOOK  !  LOOK  !  LOOK  ! 

Let's  go  where  we  can  get  what  we  want  when  we  want  it.  They 
make  pictures  day  and  night  by  their  new  process. 

Southern  Electric  Studio 

Third  and  Main  St.    C.  W.  Webb,  Prop. 


Maynard-Crutchfield  Company 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING  CONTRACTORS 
Sanitary  Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating,  Gas  Fitting,  Pneumatic 
Water  Systems,  Sewerage  Systems. 
Phone  220 
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Build  Your  Home 

With  material  and  advice  from  those 
who  know  how  to  give  you  the  best. 

Let  Us  Consider 

the  plans  for  your  new  house,  which 
would  give  you  results. 

Fog'le  Bros,  dti: 

Phone  85 


C.  M.  THOMAS  &  CO. 

COAL,    CEMENT  CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Office  Phones  55  and  56 


Clinard's  Mantel  and  Tile  Co. 

FOR 

Mantels,  Tiles  and  Grates 


FOR  THE  BEST  BOYS'  SUITS 

N.  L.  CRANFORD 

One  Price  Clothier  "  mm  s 
Visit  the  PALM  PARLOR  aT 

Howard's  Pharmacy 

Cor.  Main  and  Third  Sts.  ""'Telephone  No.  49 
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Salem  Academy  &  College 

Oldest  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  of  the  South 

Schools  of  Music,  Domestic  Science, 
Art,  Expression  and  Business 

Spacious  campus,  modern  dormitories,  pure  water,  bracing 
climate,  health  record  unsurpassed. 

'  'The  ideal  of  this  institution  is  the  Christian 
Education  of  Young  Women' ' 

Faculty  58  Students  Enrolled  621 

Catalogue  and  Views  upon  Application 


w.  t.  vogler  &  son  Jewelers 

Headquarters  for 
ALL  KINDS  OF  SOCIETY  AND  SCHOOL  PINS 


FRED  M.  PARRISH 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

WACHOVIA  BANK  BUILDING 


tS6e  WHite  Star  Company 

For  Fancy  Groceries,  Fruits  and  Confectioneries.    Phone  98  and  99 
Where  Quality  Prevails 


Class  in  Service  and  Well  Cooked  Food  Always  to  be  Found  at  the 

Pinmix  daft 

The  Finest  Cafe  in  the  State  Regular  Dinner  and  Supper 


Galloway  &,  Jenkins 

All  Kinds  of 

Insurance  and 
Real  Estate 

Wachovia  Bank  Building 
W.  G.  Jerome,  Pres.  Ray  Johnson,  Sec.  &  Treas. 


Barr's  Shoe  vStore 

435  Liberty  Street.       Phone  1163 

LOUIS  M.  SWINK 

Attorney  at  Law 

Collections  and  Commercial  Law  a  Specialty.      Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Sa, 


J.  L.  LASHMIT 

415  LIBERTY  STREET  \^J/lOCS 
PHONE  589 

Jhat's  ^/ill 

For  an  «p^fl^Spf»  428  North 
Everlasting  JjTlsS&KicClP  CWMmi  Liberty 
Gift  l|3§|  f  ©|&nuW&  St. 


Any  father  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
daughter  and  in  justice  to  her  possessing  a  thor- 
ough education,  it  is  his  duty  to  let  her  be  the 
proud  owner  of  a  fine  piano. 


If  father  wants  her  to  be  accomplished  he 
should  seriously  look  into  her  musical  education. 

STIEFF 

PIANOS 

are  used  in  four  of  Winston's  Graded  Schcols  as 
well  as  Salem  Academy,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Don't  you  want  to  become  a  Stieff  owner? 

"Our  Easy  Payment  Plan" 

will  enable  you  to  own  a  Stieff  now. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  pianos  (of  different 
makes)  at  all  prices.    Write  today. 

Chas.  M.  Stieff 

219  S.  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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The  Sporting:  Goods  Store 

Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball  and  Basket  Ball 
Supplies.  Tennis  Goods,  Gym  Cloth- 
ing, Shoes,  etc.,  Sweaters  and  Jerseys. 
A  complete  stock  of  Athletic  Supplies. 

Brown -Rogers  Company 


Amuzu  Theatre 

Gfte  Place  You.  Know 
For  Good  Clean  Solid  Amusement 

The  Best  Motion  Pictures 
Quality  is  Our  Motto  For  Old  and  Young 

MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS  HERE 


C.  B.  Watson  J.  C.  Buxton  T.  W.  Watson 

Uatantt,  luxtnn  &  Uatann 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
Practice  in  All  the  Courts  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Shore  Transfer  Co. 

Responsible  Baggage  Transfer  Moving  and  Heavy  Draying 

Storage  Warehouse  and  Office  118  East  Third  St 
Phone  836 


HINES  SHOES 

FIT  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL 


Those  numbers  for  anything  in  the  Staple 
and  Fancy  Grocery  Line.  Same  stand  20 
years.   215  Main  Street. 


155-157  Phone 
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BOYS ! 


Make  this  store  your  TRADING  PLACE 
~'J-     FOR  CLOTHES 


and  we'll  make  you  a  Better  Dressed  Young  Man 
without  extra  cost 


Frank-astith  CO- 


Follow  the  o4rrow 

It  Pays 

Anything  Worth  Having  is  Surely  Worth  Protecting 


Fire  Insurance 

That  is  what  we  are  selling— and  we  insure  everything— 
but  make  a  specialty  of  insuring 

Household  Goods 

If  yours  is  not  insured  and  you  are  not  fully  protected,  let 
us  fix  it  for  you  today.  The  cost  is  so  little— and  in  case 
of  a  fire  the  loss  will  be  so  great,  you  can't  afford  to  be 
without  it.    We  represent  the  very  best  companies. 

We  also  rent  houses,  If  you  are  looking  for  one—  or 
want  to  rent  your  house— don't  fail  to  see  us. 

Brown-Carter-Hendricks  Co. 

, ,   Room  2  Masonic  Temple  Phone  225 

Wm.  Carey  Brown  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
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For  Dependable 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

See 

The  Follin  Co. 

ALSO  BONDING 


The  Barber  Printery 

Makers  of  Printing  that 
Mak^s  Good 


telephone  ZHo.  203  207-209  W.  Third  St 


Your  First  Visit 

to  our  soda  counter,  where  such 
splendidly  refreshing  hot  drinks 
are  served  will  surely  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  that  will  not 
end  until  the  winter  does.  Try 
our  hot  chocolate,  hot  boullion, 
hot  malted  milk.  If  these  are 
more  delicious  beverages  on  earth 
we  have  never  heard  of  them. 

OWENS  DRUG  CO, 

The  Real  Druggists 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 

TABLETS 
COMPOSITION  BOOKS 
PENCILS,  PENS 

INK'S 
EXAMINATION  PAPER 

i 

Kodaks  and  Supplies 

Developing 
Expert  Finishing 

1 

1 

♦ 

Y.  &  E.  FILING  CABINETS 

Metal  Cabinets 
Loose  Leaf  Ledgers 

Royal  Typewriters 

! 

! 

Barber's  Book  Store 

314  Liberty  St              Telephone  114 

PEPSI-Cola 

7ieever  fails  to  cool  — 
invigorate — refresh ! 
It  has  a  flavor  all  its  own 
— rare  and  delicious. 
This  and  its  healthy 
effect  gain  and  hold 
friends  everywhere. 
Try  it,  and  Pepsi-Cola 
will  be  your  favorite— 
your  daily  preference. 

In  Bottles  or  At  Founts 

5c 


A 

Word  to 
the 

Wise 

In  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
Pure  Food  Laws,  we  take  every 
precaution  possible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  our  customers, 
in  the  manufacture  of  Pepsi-Cola. 

Every  bottle,  before  refilling,  is 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  rinsed  in- 
side and  out;  and  no  person  is  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  until  crowned. 

We  extend  to  the  students  of 
our  city  schools  and  to  the  faculty 
a  special  invitation  to  visit  us  at  any 
time  and  inspect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  our  plant. 


The  Barber  Printery,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


